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- Peter Nelson, Worcester Polytechnic 
_ Institute Scholarship winner, is a boy | 
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Editorial 


The Coming Trade Battle: 

A Public Relations Problem 

@ When the Congress reconvenes next month, a 
major item on its agenda will be the problem of for- 
eign trade. The Administration’s Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements program will be up for renewal, and this - 


particular set of proposals may well serve as a center- 
piece for a gala display of histrionics and political 
fireworks. Moreover, the debate may also serve as a 
stiff test of public relations policies and practices; for 
all the participants, whatever side they are on, will 
want to be communicating with everybody else. 

The central problem, of course, is whether the 
United States will (a) maintain the status quo, a con- 
dition of “relatively” free trade; (b) move in the 
direction of more “protectionism,” or (c) move to- 
ward a further reduction in trade barriers. 

But such a definition of the problem does little to 
clarify the issues, and it must be admitted that the 
issues are tough ones indeed. 

For example: it is stated by the United States 
Council of the International Chamber of Commerce 
that five million American jobs are supported by 
world trade—more jobs than are provided by the 
automobile, steel, textile and chemical industries 
combined. 

But it Would also seem to be a fact that U.S. manu- 
facturers of a wide variety of products—ranging all 
the way from watches to flashlight cases to textiles— 
find the competition from imports uncomfortable. 

The problem is complicated further by the prob- 
lem of “essentiality.”” Assuming that a “truly” essen- 
tial industry needs to be “protected,” if only in the 
interests of defense—then how does one define an 
essential industry? The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has been stuck with this one for years. 

Another complication is offered by the problem of 
whose ox is being gored. A manufacturer of refrig- 
erators, who exports millions of dollars worth of 
products, finds it reasonable to support the idea of 
lower tariffs, since countries which buy from us can 
only buy if they can sell to us as well. Trade is a two- 
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way street. But the beauty of the philosophical argu- 
ment may be lost on the man who, when fired, is told 
that there is “just too much competition from those 
foreign manufacturers.” 

A final complication lies in the fact that the argu- 
ment is often over-simplified. We come to feel that the 
question is whether we are to have a “free trade” 
policy or a “protectionist” policy. 

This, of course, is not the problem. Cordell Hull 
did not regard his Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram as a way of abolishing all trade barriers, but 
rather as a rational technique by which the nations of 
the world could deal rationally with one another, to 
their mutual best interests. The Hull program called 
for infinite patience, and the most careful negotia- 
tions, and the most delicate adjustments. 

In any case, it seems clear that during the coming 
debate public relations men will be called on to help 
clarify the problem. They will be called on, presum- 
ably, to help develop informational programs, to help 
develop policy, and to help develop programs to im- 
plement that policy. There will be speeches to be 
written, booklets to be issued, points of view to be 
expressed. 

One might readily start an argument as to whether, 
in such a debate, the public relations man should be 
an advocate, an advisor, or merely an executor of 
ideas espoused by employers or clients. But this is a 
general question, which arises in every phase of the 
public relations man’s life. There is, in this case, a 
more immediate question. 

This more immediate question is this: in a debate 
of such major importance, how can the public rela- 
tions man help people—the people concerned—to 
understand what the debate is all about? The facts 
are many, and complex; the issues are muddied by 
emotion; personal interests are realistic. 

No business organization in the United States is un- 
affected by the argument. The public relations man 
who can help to clarify the issues, so that the people 
and grcups concerned can make the most intelligent 
decisions possible, will have served his country well. @ 
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starts other companies thinking of your company 


Companies are very much like individuals. They have 
to get along with other companies in order to get along 
in the world. What people think about a man helps him 
to success. What other companies think about your 
company can make or break it. 

One effective way progressive companies enlist the 
goodwill of other companies is through corporate adver- 
tising in The New York Times. They know that company 
executives everywhere over the country read and rely 
upon this unusual newspaper. 

Top executives of the leading U. S. metals and metal 
fabricating companies, for instance. More than four 
out of ten read The New York Times, prefer it over 
other business publications. 

That’s because today’s successful company executive 


has to be thoroughly informed in many different fields. 
And in The New York Times he gets more information 
than from any other source about the things he has to 
know—-about Washington, foreign affairs, politics, edu- 
cation, science, business, industry. 

Your corporate advertising is information, too, infor- 
mation other company executives are glad to have. In 
The New York Times it reaches them at the most 
opportune time, when they are reading and absorbing 
facts they have to know for their own success. Why not 
talk this over with us? 


Che New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 


THE CORPORATE LOOK— 


A Problem in Design 


By J. Gordon Lippincott and Walter P. Margulies 


@ If any profession is harder to de- 
fine than “public relation,” we submit 
that it is the one we practice—indus- 
trial design. We’ve been described as 
“engineers who draw,” “architects 
who don’t do much architecture,” “‘in- 
dustrial artists” or, sometimes, con- 
versely, “‘artistic industrialists.” And 
we too, like public relations people, 
are continually being asked that mad- 
dening question, “Just what is it that 
you actually do?” 

At the risk of further compounding 
the confusion, we’d like to propose a 
new definition, which is simply this: 
contemporary industrial design is the 
visual expression of corporate public 
relations. Or to put it another way, de- 
sign is a function of public relations. 


‘*Concerned”’ with public relations 


These days, just about everybody 
in the company from the President on 
down likes to say that his department 
is at its base, really “concerned” with 
public relations. The claim of design, 
however, rests on something stronger 
than pleasant platitudes. The use of 
design as a public relations tool is a 
facet of marketing that has come 
about so rapidly that few people— 
including even designers and public 
relations consultants—realize it yet. 
Both are, however, engaged in an 
effort which has become one of the 
major communications problems of 
modern industry—the fashioning of a 
corporate personality. 

Ever since the days when an enter- 
prising photographer persuaded J. P. 
Morgan to pose with a midget on his 
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knee, and thereby introduced Wall 
Street to Main Street, industry has 
been increasingly aware of the need to 
“humanize” itself for the public. But, 
as industry and the market it serves 
has become more complex, so has 
this problem of developing a “person- 
ality.” 

Today’s corporation—whether big 
or littke—is removed from direct con- 
tact with the public by the structure of 
the distribution system. At the same 
time, competition for public attention 
is keener than ever. To maintain itself 
in the public eye favorably, the cor- 
poration has to find techniques for, 
first, evolving a unique personality 
and, secondly, cutting through the lab- 
yrinth of mass communications to im- 
plant this image by devices which 
substitute for personal contact. 


Enter the designer 


Enter the designer. By the back 
way, incidentally. When it first ap- 
peared on the corporate scene, indus- 
trial design was part of the production 
effort, concerned solely with styling, 
and shaping the products of the fac- 
tory. After World War II, the designer 
moved over into the sales department, 
as manufacturers discovered the fact 
that good design not only made things 
look nicer; it also helped to sell them. 

Barely accustomed to his new role 
as salesman, the designer now finds 
himself in the rarefied world of public 
relation. It is, however, the most nat- 
ural and inevitable of steps. For the 
more the designer became immersed 
in the sales problem, the more he had 


to come to grips with the personality 
problem. He found it impossible to 
design a package, store, product or 
even a service, that would sell without 
relating it to the overall personality. 

Little by little, came the concept of 
the “corporate look,” by which we 
mean the visual expression of the cor- 
porate personality. The British call it, 
more aptly perhaps, a “house style.” 
It is also referred to as “corporate 
identity” or “company appearance.” 
Regardless of its terminology, however, 
this corporate visual program is rap- 
idly becoming a complex and indis- 
pensable part of corporate public re- 
lations. Into the corporate look goes a 
myriad of images — the corporate 
package, advertisement, trademark, 
exhibit, logotype, nameplate, station- 
ery, posters, billboards, direct mail, 
plant or office — and especially the 
product. These images must transmit 
a single impression so that the view- 
er’s idea of the company is continually 
refreshed and enriched—but never 
contradicted. 

Without the addition of this cor- 
porate look, the corporate personality 
is lost and the public relations pro- 
gram, so carefully laid out, so expertly 
promoted, is bound to lose some im- 
pact and become diffused. That is why 
we say that design is a public rela- 
tions problem and should be consid- 
ered so, if its services are to be max- 
imized. 


Achieving a corporate personality 


Parenthetically, let us add that we 
are quite aware of the fact that a cor- 
porate personality is achieved by the 
application of a host of communica- 
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tions, techniques, ranging all the way 
from the company outing to the com- 
pany annual report. The corporate 
look, achieved by design, is but one 
aspect — albeit an increasingly vital 
one—of the total communications pic- 
ture. 

Let’s look at a few examples. Here’s 
a major basic producer. We'll call it 
“Corporate X.” It says via its public 
relations program that it is “friendly, 
progressive and modern.” Its corpo- 
rate look, however, recalls the brawny 
days of the industrial revolution. 
Smoking chimneys abound, _bare- 
chested workers teiid fires, molten 
metal pours out of huge vats and mas- 
sive factories dominate the advertis- 
ing page. What’s friendly, and pro- 
gressive or modern about this? At 
least this firm has the advantage, how- 
ever, of maintaining a fairly consistent 
corporate look. 


Cheesecake alternates 
with symbolism 


But how about “Corporation Y”’? 
This is a basic producer also, but of 
just what, it would be hard to tell. It 
has a corporate trademark and appar- 
ently thinks that by rubber-stamping 
this on its many products and publica- 
tions it has achieved a house style. 
Otherwise nothing it produces bears 
any relation— visually, that is—to 
anything else it puts out. Cheesecake 
alternates with sparse symbolism in its 
advertisements. Some products are 
modern in design; others lack any dis- 
cernable style; still others are old- 
fashioned. The company logotype 
varies from item to item and is good 
or bad, according to the skill of the in- 
dividual artist. Despite the sizable 
amount of publicity released on this 
company, it has a hundred different 
faces which it presents to the world. 
The result: its only consistant symbol 
is one which gives company publicists 
(and presidents) nightmares—a face- 
less, and by implication, soulless aggre- 
gate of corporate might. 

For the last of this unsightly trium- 
virate, lets take a producer of con- 
sumer goods in the cosmetic field. 
“Corporation Z.” This firm is appar- 
ently aware of the need for a corpo- 
rate look, but has never made up its 
mind what it should be. 


A Designer at Work 


Packaging and other 
visual promotion 


Its packaging is by turn super- 
sophisticated, sweetly girlish or smartly 
practical. Quite often the advertise- 
ments don’t seem to have caught up 
with the packages —or vice-versa. 
Ditto for all of its other visual promo- 
tion, not excepting TV. Sometimes 
this brand sells well, sometimes it 
doesn’t. At no time, does it create 
other than a fleeting impression of 
quality — any kind of quality — and 
consequently it is prey to the slightest 
fluctuations in the market. Some of its 
competitors know better. Let us name 
names, and turn now to some highly 
successful corporate looks, integrated 
personalities where character and style 
blend into one. We think of Consoli- 
dated Edison, a firm which had a per- 
sonality problem if ever one existed. 
It is not only a “monopoly” (two 
strikes against it to start), but virtu- 
ally its only direct contact with the 
public at large occurs when it collects 
bills. For many years this concern bat- 
tled the unfavorable associations con- 
noted by “private power,” “monop- 
oly” and “big business.” Within the 
last five years, however, a change has 
taken place, unassuming and unher- 
alded. Apparently as the result of a 
re-vamped public relations program, 
Consolidated Edison not only says it 
is friendly, informal, progressive but 
it actually looks it. 

It has a new trademark, a jolly 
working man in overalls. It flaunts 


bright company colors. When its men 
do repair work in city streets they 
carry their equipment in old-fashioned 
carts, with a cheerful sign, “Dig we 
must. We'll clean up and move on.” 
On TV and in the papers, it is repre- 
sented by a human personality, owl- 
ish, lovable “Uncle Wetherbee.” It has 
pioneered a new (really new) kind of 
ad—the documentary candid which 
eschews slickness, impressiveness, 
glamour and beauty for the sake of 
plain old realism. 

It has even given itself a nickname. 
You see it everywhere in one of the 
most original company signatures ever 
designed, the breezy, sprawled CON 
EDISON. It must be successful, you 
know, because people actually use it 
in referring to the company. And once 
they call you by your nickname, you 
know it usually means they like you. 


The corporate look 


The key to the success of Con Edi- 
son’s corporate look is the concept be- 
hind it. All these visual elements, 
while different in outward form, bear 
an internal relationship to each other. 
One idea runs like a thread through- 
out—the idea of service. This is a pub- 
lic relations concept, a character for 
Consolidated Edison that has prob- 
ably been as carefully developed as 
ever a character for a novel or drama 
was. Con Edison’s service you realize, 
is a special kind—the down-to-earth, 
shirts-sleeve type that we all associate 

Continued on the Following Page 
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Mr. Margulies and Mr. Lippincott 


with the American working man. It is 
the opposite of the previous concept 
of massive impersonality. It is believ- 
able, too, because of the type of serv- 
ice Con Edison provides—a service 
that everybody uses, rich, poor or 
middle-class. It would not be appro- 
priate, for other types of service indus- 
tries—for a public relations agency 
for example, or an ad agency or lux- 
ury hotel, or an industrial design firm. 
Thus Con Edison has its own unique 
character, and a style that suits it, a 
nice blend of personality and looks. 
A product, in short, of public relations 
and design. 

Now take another and completely 


@ A corporation communicates 
with its various publics in many 
different ways, and perhaps the de- 
sign of its products and the method 
by which it “visualizes” itself is one 
of the important ways. 

Accordingly, the JOURNAL asked 
Gordon Lippincott and Walter 
Margulies, a well-known team of 
designers, to put down their views 
of modern design in terms of spe- 
cial interest to public relations 
practitioners. This article is the re- 
sult. 

Lippincott is a graduate of 
Swarthmore and Columbia univer- 
sities, Margulies of the Ecole de 
Beaux Arts in Paris. The firm which 
they head, started in 1946, has de- 
signed everything from fountain 
pens to the interior of the first atom 
submarine, the “Nautilus.” @ 
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different kind of corporate personal- 
ity—IBM. Under the direction of de- 
signer Elliot Noyes, IBM is gradually 
changing its corporate face. Its ma- 
chines have opened up to expose their 
intricate — and beautiful — mecha- 
nisms, become brighter and freer in 
design. Its trademark has been made 
bolder and better-proportioned; now 
it goes in a variety of patterns on let- 
terheads, name-plates, booklets, 
matchbooks, even interior fabrics. 
“World Headquarters” on Madison 
Avenue have been modernized. Trav- 
elling exhibits have taken on a new, 
even “arty” style. The new factories 
which are springing up across the 
country have emerged as show pieces 
of the industrial community. 


Personality behind style 


There is great variety in this partic- 
ular corporate look; each plant, for 
instance, is different from the next, 
integrated into the community where 
it is situated. There are no “company 
colors,” no single design is repeated. 
But, again, like Consolidated Edison, 
the personality behind the style gives 
it consistency. The IBM look, rea- 
soned its management, should embody 
advancement; it had to be truly con- 
temporary. In this case, it could and 
should be impersonal; a “humanized” 
public relations program does not hap- 
pen to fit in with the character of this 
corporation as we understand it. The 
main thing is for the public to recognize 
IBM when it sees it for what it is—a 


modern corporation producing some 
of the most complex and advanced 
machines known to the 20th century. 

If you’re looking for an integrated 
corporate personality in the consumer 
field, can you think of a better ex- 
ample than the Cadillac Company? 
Cadillac, it is true, is only a part of a 
larger corporation, but when corpora- 
tions get this big you frequently need 
separate identities for the various 
members of the family. Certainly this 
is so for products such as automobiles, 
where each automobile has to sell it- 
self. 

All over the United States and 
throughout much of the world as well, 
the name “Cadillac” evokes an in- 
stantaneous image, the image of “lux- 
ury.” In this country at least, no other 
automobile can match the Cadillac 
image for depth and consistency. It 
is an image compounded of both visual 
and verbal elements. Wherever, when- 
ever and however the consumer sees, 
reads about or hears about the Cadil- 
lac the quality impression is re-in- 
forced in the same familiar way. There 
are many ways to tailor a corporate 
look and Cadillac—unlike IBM—em- 
ploys repetitive images to achieve it. 


‘*New look’’ each season 


Obsolescence is the magic word in’ 


the automobile industry and woe be- 
tide the manufacturer who doesn’t 
succeed in introducing a “new look” 
each season. Yet in this heyday of 
style—change for the sake of change 
—Cadillac has managed to maintain 
its unique corporate look by retaining 
certain design elements. If you look, 
for example, at the yearly models in 
the last decade, you will find on each 
the familiar Cadillac symbol, the shield 
enclosed by the V. At times the V 
broadens, then narrows again, is ver- 
‘tical or horizontal. The shield changes 
in size and emphasis, but the essential 
image remains, undiluted by the pres- 
sures of the market. The product itself 
retains its character, in the sleek look, 
the absence of cheap and unnecessary 
decor, and especially in the ever-pres- 
ent graceful fins in the back. Here is a 
design that says Cadillac and says it 
again and again. 


For Cadillac, the key to its corpo- 
Continued on Page 27 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


By Verne Burnett 


@ A man on his birthday usually has 
a happy time and his friends join in 
the spirit of the occasion. 

Likewise a corporation, on a mean- 
ingful anniversary, can celebrate pleas- 
antly—anc. profitably too. This calls 
for planning well in advance, a sizable 
budget and the cooperation of many 
people. The ‘activities often cover a 
period of several months or sometimes 
the entire anniversary year. 

Some such celebrations may have 
been largely a waste of time, effort 
and money. But others have paid off 
well. 


The ‘‘market”’ for 
company birthdays 


An excellent source book on com- 
pany birthdays is The Business Found- 
ing Date Directory by Etna M. Kelley, 
published by Morgan and Morgan in 
1954. It gives the founding dates of 
more than 9,000 companies. 

That year 83 organizations, nearly 
all of them business concerns, became 
100 years old. These include some 
fairly small organizations but also 
others which are widely known. 

For instance, we find names like 
the following just now arrived in the 
centennial category: 

The Atlantic Monthly, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, The Borden 
Co., Manhattan Shirt Co., United 
States Time Corporation, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company. 

Ten years from now, in 1967, the 
number of century-olds will rise con- 
siderably —to 115. In the year of 
1957, the companies reaching 50 
years of age numbered 140. 


The curve showing the number of 
company birthdays over the years is 
somewhat erratic, due to wars, booms 
and depressions. But there are thou- 
sands of important anniversaries com- 
ing up in the years ahead. It presents 
a great opportunity and a need for 
public relations services. 


Which milestones to select 


Most companies wait until they are 
50 years old—or even 75 or 100— 
before they stage a full-scale birthday 
program. Managements often feel that 
25-year anniversaries have little news 
value. 

But there are exceptions which oc- 
cur in case of the 25-year olds or 
younger. 

When the field of public relations 
counseling firms could boast of only 
a few real pioneers in the 1940’s and 
early 1950s, it was not uncommon to 
call attention to the 10th or 15th 
birthdays as something unusual and 
significant. 

An advertising agency which had 
had a spectacular growth, ran full page 
newspaper advertisements to tell about 
its 18th birthday and what it meant. 

Cadillac Motor Car Company, at 
the age of 21 back in the 1920's, re- 
conditioned an early one-cylinder 
model and had it driven from Detroit 
to the New York Auto Show during 
winter weather. The ancient car man- 
aged to make the grade and chugged 
down Broadway with the Mayor of 
the City of New York as a passenger. 
The New York Times carried a front 
page story about it and the movie 
news reels played up the event nation- 
ally. The great significance at that time 
was the fact that the young auto in- 
dustry had come of age. 

Much more recently, in 1951, Stan- 


ley Home Products, in a fairly new 
field—the party plan of selling—also 
called attention to its 21st birthday to 
accent its maturity. 

Other companies select “unortho- 
dox” dates. The Hoover Company, 
for instance, picked its 40th (or ruby) 
anniversary to introduce new prod- 
ucts and to make the public aware of 
its pioneering and seniority in the vac- 
uum cleaner field. One of Hoover's 
excellent anniversary activities was to 
express strong thanks to its long- 
standing trade outlets. 

The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel is one 
of the organizations which has recent- 
ly conducted a high-grade program to 
celebrate its 25th year. 

Most business birthday events rep- 
resent a moderate effort, concentrat- 
ing in the field of employee, plant 
community, stockholder and trade re- 
lations. The 50th, 75th, 100th or 
more years usually get the most em- 
phasis — increasing as age goes up- 
ward. 


Reasons and objectives 


Why do so many business manage- 
ments take on the extra work and 
expense involved in celebrating signif- 
icant birthdays? 

Naturally, more companies are 
reaching such milestones as the nation 
grows older and the economy keeps 
on expanding. 

But much more important, man- 
agements have been developing new 
viewpoints and modern techniques re- 
garding their birthday celebrations. 

Standard Oil Company (N.J.) on 
its 75th anniversary in 1957 states 
that this “is a good time for looking 
backward, for evaluation and stock 
taking. It is a good time also for look- 

Continued on the Following Page 
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ing ahead, to see how the lessons of 
the past can be applied to the future.” 

Some other large industrial com- 
panies have clarified their objectives 
for an anniversary program more or 
less along these lines: 


1. Employees 


To implant still more deeply 
the idea that the company is 
stable, experienced and strong. 
It is young in spirit with pro- 
gressive and modern manage- 
ment. It is still pioneering in 
engineering, research and mar- 
keting, providing more and bet- 
ter products. The company has 
a genuine interest in good em- 
ployee relations. 


2. Customers 


To increase enthusiasm of cus- 
tomers (this refers chiefly to 
very large buyers or distributors 
and dealers) not only for the 
company’s human relations but 
also for its products and serv- 
ices which have superior qual- 
ity and value and are constantly 
improving. The company wants 
customers to know that it is 
sincerely interested in their suc- 
cess. 


3. General Public 


To benefit from a more favor- 
able impact on the minds and 
emotions of consumers of the 
company’s, products. The pro- 
gram should reflect dignity, 


@ VERNE BuRNETT, a New York 
public relations counsel, is a jour- 
nalism graduate of University of 
Michigan. He has worked for news- 
papers, wire services and maga- 
zines and was advertising manager 
of Cadillac Motor Car Co, (1921- 
23), secretary, General Motors Ad- 
vertising Committee (1924-29), and 
vice president, General Foods Cor- 
poration (1932-44). In 1944 he or- . 
ganized the firm of Verne Burnett 
Associates. He is the author of You 
AND PUBLIC, 1943, revised 
edition, 1947, and SOLVING-PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROBLEMS, 1952. @ 
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honesty and friendliness and an 
impression of good human re- 
lations and quality and value in 
the products, constantly im- 
proved through research and 
engineering. 


4. Special Publics 


To influence in desirable ways 
various special publics. These 
include: Communities in which 
the company has its principal 
properties or activities; the in- 
vestment field; suppliers; gov- 
ernment; opinion molders, and 
many others. 

The objectives vary widely, depend- 
ing on the nature of the specific com- 
pany and its publics. One industrialist 
has less than 100 customers — each 
sale often involving millions of dollars. 
Another business leader sells one or 
several of his inexpensive products to 
almost every household in the United 
States and Canada. 

Before this article was written, a 
small survey was made to try to learn 
opinions and attitudes of companies 
which have an important anniversary 
(50th, 75th or 100th) in 1958 and 
1959. 

The comments follow no real pat- 
tern. But in general the large com- 
panies which try to influence the gen- 
eral public indicate that they are plan- 
ning anniversary celebrations. 


Basic techniques 


There are at least seven basic tech- 
niques usually considered in the plan- 
ning of a corporate anniversary cele- 
bration: 


1. Employee Activities 


Nearly all company anniversary 
projects now start out with the idea 
of employee participation. 

For instance, President McCollum 
of Continental Oil wrote a letter to 
all of his company’s employees ex- 
plaining that the 75th birthday was 
near at hand. He said he would like 
their suggestions on what activities 
they would prefer — barbecues, pic- 
nics, dinners, special scholarships for 
sons or daughters of employees, etc. 
(The scholarship idea got by far the 
biggest hand.) 


The Borden Company with a well- 
rounded and extensive celebration of 
its centennial in 1957, regarded cer- 
tain impacts on its 34,000 employees 
as highly important. In an attractive 
folder to these employees we find this 
message: 

“Who can measure the force and 

extent and full value of the things 

employees do and say to make the 
public aware of what Borden’s is 
and what it will be in the future? 

The past is pleasant to remember, 

but the future in this Borden’s Cen- 

tennial Year is even more pleasant 
to think of. Now is the time for you 
to start making that past and the 
present and future known to non- 

Borden people.” 

The employee phases of the cele- 
bration may involve the most psycho- 
logical factors. Anniversary scholar- 
ships for sons and daughters of 
employees imply a strong tribute to 
the talent and future leadership in- 
herent in the families of people who 
work for the company. 

The informal company picnic or 
barbecue gets workers and officials 
together on common ground with a 
feeling of equality and companionship. 

A booklet on the company’s his- 
tory, if it has the employee’s name 
written on the cover or fly leaf, gives 
him deserved and well-appreciated 
recognition for his share in the enter- 
prise. Other popular practices are to 
provide anniversary year badges or 
gifts for employees or to their child- 
ren, and to give recognition to em- 
ployees with long service records. 


2. Community Relations 


The standard method for building 
good will in the community generally 
(as well as among employees) at 
birthday time is the open house. A 
guided tour through the company’s 
premises includes the employees and 
many other persons in the community 
— the local leaders in government, 
business, education, religion, publish- 
ing, broadcasting, etc. 

Open house techniques include en- 
tertainment, refreshments and educa- 
tional and promotional materials. 
Invariably a good time is had by 
everyone. 


Continued on Page 10 
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3. Company History 


Most birthday projects include the 
production of a company history. Fre- 
quently this takes the form of a spe- 
cial edition of the house publication. 
In some cases an elaborate and ex- 
pensive book is prepared. Copies of 
the history, either in simple or glori- 
fied form, reach employees, stock- 
holders, important customers and 
trade outlets, and leaders in the com- 
pany’s home town (or towns) and 
opinion molders — editors, writers, 
broadcasters, educators, government 
people and others who are or might 
be important to the company. 

It is impossible to determine wheth- 
er the $25,000 or even a much larger 
sum is wasted on an anniversary book. 
Such a book probably gets only limit- 
ed readership by persons having some 
‘direct interest. But the books can 
leave valuable impressions of prestige 
and a good corporate personality. 

Ingenuity helps a great deal in pre- 
paring a successful company history 
book. For instance, General Electric 
produced a history consisting almost 
entirely of pictures and captions. This 
technique undoubtedly resulted in 
gaining reader attention and good will. 


4. Advertising 


One or more special advertisements 
“often mark a corporate birthday. On 
rare occasions the advertising is spec- 
tacular — for instance, the 50th an- 
niversary TV broadcasts of General 
Motors Corporation and the Ford 
Motor Company. 

Frequently bitthday advertisements 
are used in trade papers, in the com- 
pany’s home-town newspapers and on 
local broadcasting stations. 

Birthday advertising generally 
needs to have some real news value 
to get ‘readership, such as dramatic 
new models, a scientific discovery, or 
a new factory or research laboratory. 


5. Publicity 


The publicity part of an anniver- 
sary program may reach all of the 
publics — employee, community, in- 
vestor, trade, customer, and the gen- 
eral and many special publics. 

It promotes anniversary products 
and attempts to build good will for 
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the company and everybody and 
everything connected with it. 


6. Special Annual Report 


Ordinarily a company will prepare 
a special issue of its annual share- 
holder report, or will include a feature 
section in it, to commemorate a mean- 
ingful birthday. Such reports often are 
circulated among security analysts 
and other people in the investment 
field. 

The fact that a company has sur- 
vived 50 or 100 years of tough com- 
petition has promotional merit. But 
it means much more if the written and 
pictorial material indicates a vigorous 
and successful present and future. 


7. Anniversary Products 


It is quite customary to introduce 
some new product or improvement 
as part of an anniversary program. 

The Wurlitzer Company merch- 
andised centennial models of pianos 
and organs last year. The American 
Thermos Products Company, now 
celebrating its S5Oth birthday, is pro- 
moting attractive anniversary items. 

A corporate birthday program 
should build good will for the com- 
pany. But also it should, if possible, 
more than pay for itself through in- 
creased sales and earnings. 


8. Novel Techniques 


A book could be written about the 
novel and often bizarre techniques 
created for attracting attention during 
corporate anniversaries. But let’s leave 
such an article for someone else to 
write. 


When to start 


Too many companies wait until it 
is too late to plan anniversary pro- 
grams properly. At least one year of 
advance planning and preparation 
should be allowed — and more time 
if a fine history book is to be included. 

One highly successful project start- 
ed three years in advance. The com- 
pany management first appointed a 
committee of “idea” people — from 
public relaiions, advertising and sales 
promotion. A public relations firm 
and an advertising agency contributed 


scores of suggestions. Then a _ re- 
vamped centennial committee evolved, 
which included the company presi- 
dent, financial and production chiefs, 
and a few other executives. One ex- 
perienced public relations man in the 
company was assigned to concentrate 
on polishing up the planning and prep- 
aration and operating the program, 
with ample outside professional as- 
sistance. 


Summary 


This article is intended to tell some- 
thing about: 

a. The size, nature and growth of 
the field of corporate anniversary 
projects; 

b. The reasons and objectives; 


Mr. Burnett 


c. The fundamental techniques; 
d. When to start the planning and 
preparation. 

After taking an active part in 15 
corporate anniversary programs and 
studying many others, this writer be- 
lieves that most of them have been 
well worth the cost. But such projects 
in the future can be immensely more 
profitable since thé sponsors now have 
at their disposal a vast amount of 
knowledge and experience piled up 
in recent years. 

One concluding thought—not only 
can each company benefit itself by 
such programs; but also industry and 
business generally have an opportu- 
nity to gain better public understand- 
ing and appreciation. @ 


On Prosperity 
“Social prosperity means man hap- 
py, the citizens free, the nation great." 
—Victor Hugo 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
HOPE AND REALITY 


By John W. Hill 


@ If I were a second Horace Greeley 
(which I am not) and were asked to 
give advice to aspiring young public 
relations men of today (which I have 
not been) I would say, “Go Euro- 
pean, young man.” 

This is the conclusion I reached on 
a recent European trip covering five 


_ countries and two months. 


Of course, our young man should 
know at least four languages — Eng- 
lish, German, French and Italian and 
have a good grounding in the prin- 
ciples and techniques of public rela- 
tions. But armed with this equipment, 
together with patience and persistence, 
Europe would offer opportunities. 

The fact is that public relations, 
both as a profession and a practice, 
unmistakably is on the rise in Europe 
and in many places there is more than 


® JOHN W. HILL, chairman, 
founded Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
in 1927 and this year marks the 
30th anniversary of his practice in 
the field of public relations. In 
1952, the firm set up a division for 
handling international business. 
Within a few months, Harper & 
Brothers will publish a book by 
Mr. Hill which describes his phi- 
losophy of public relations as de- 
veloped over his years of practice. 
It will be entitled CORPORATE PuB- 
LIC RELATIONS — THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF POLICY. ® 


a little interest in the American ap- 
proaches and techniques. 

On previous visits to England and 
the Continent, I had found a very real 
interest in public relations—but al- 
ways with a rather startling miscon- 
ception of the meaning of the term. 
This time, it was different. 

The interest is still there, more avid 
than before; now, curiously enough, 
there is much evidence of an awaken- 
ing to the real meaning of public rela- 
tions in industry. 

Instead of considering it merely as 
advertising or as product publicity at 
its best and as “government fixing” at 
its worst, many people, I found, now 
are thinking of public relations in its 
broadest and best sense. 

In the countries I visited, I talked 
with various government officials as 
well as many industrial leaders. Not a 
few of these latter spoke about public 
relations as a problem in industry 
which, with a few outstanding excep- 
tions, has been neglected in Europe 
too much and too long. 


Power of public opinion recognized 


These men recognize the power of 
public opinion and—more than that— 
they expressed the need for corporate 
policies which would merit the sup- 
port of public opinion. They are aware 
of the importance of effective commu- 
nications with employees, sharehold- 
ers, communities and the general pub- 
lic. 

Getting closer to the employees and 


the public, and establishing for busi- 
ness a community of interest with the 
people are relatively new concepts for 
large numbers of European industrial- 
ists. But more and more of them now 
are thinking in precisely these terms. 

For this reason, the practice of pub- 
lic relations—an idea considered aca- 
demic a few years ago, just a useless 
luxury of American business—has be- 
come an immediate practical problem. 
And the solution of this problem now 
is being hampered by the lack of 
trained practitioners. Without man- 
power trained or experienced in the 
field, progress is slow. 

This is not to say that every impor- 
tant company in Europe is ready to 
get a public relations program under 
way. The majority probably has no 
such intention, but a few of the lead- 
ers have taken the plunge and many 
others are studying the problem. 


Factors in rise of public opinion 


What is bringing public relations to 
the front in Europe? Here are some of 
the factors: 

1. Problems of Inflation — The 
continuing inflation in England and 
various continental countries (held to 
be largely due to a rise in labor costs 
that is outstripping productivity) is 
creating for businessmen a staggering 
problem of employee and public com- 
munication, education and persuasion. 

2. Socialistic Threats—The threat 
of further socialistic encroachments 

Continued on the Following Page 
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upon enterprisc is real and increasing. 
The Labor Party in England, scenting 
victory in the next election, has an- 
nounced a complicated program for 
the re-nationalization of industry. In- 
dustry is not ready to accept this plan 
lying down, and it is looking to public 
relations as the means of informing 
the public on the subject. 

3. The Common Market—Six Eu- 
ropean countries are working toward 
the formation of a Common Market. 
The materialization of this Market will 
mean free movement of people and 
goods within a tariff-protected area 
having a population almost equal to 
that of the United States. This will 
bring many problems of establishing 
company and product identification; 
of building good will for a vast mar- 
ket; and of providing information to 
employees, stockholders, consumers 
and the public. Also, it is a significant 
fact that the Common Market is an- 
other important step in addition to 
that of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, Euratom and others, all 
of which are pointed in one direction 
—a single unified supranational West- 
ern European State. Indications of 
this growing cooperation among the 
countries are numerous. For example, 
the road direction signs now are iden- 
tical throughout Europe. 

4. The American Example — The 
European businessman is fully aware 
of the progress of public relations in 
the United States. He knows that there 
is scarcely an American company of 
any importance which does not have 
an organized public relations activity. 
They ask themsélves, are we missing a 
bet by not doing likewise? 


Public relations varies in 
different nations 


In thinking of European public re- 
lations, one must differentiate among 
the countries. In England, the concept 
and the profession perhaps have made 
greatest headway—although in Hol- 
land and Belgium there is consider- 
able activity. 

In Germany, where a great indus- 
trial resurgence has taken place, pub- 
lic relations is receiving intensive 
study. A few big firms already have 
committed themselves to planned pro- 
grams; many others are ready for it. 
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In these and other countries, a few 
large American companies operating 
there are doing broad public relations 
jobs. They employ inside public rela- 
tions officials and they are retaining 
the counseling firms of nationals. Until 
quite recently, 70 per cent of the busi- 


ness of one leading London counselor — 


was representing American-owned 
companies. 
In Italy, I found a situation unlike 


that in any other country. The Asso- ~ 


ciazione Italiana per le Relazioni Pub- 
bliche is sponsored not by practition- 
ers, of which there are very few, but 
by a group of large Italian companies. 
The president of this organization is 
Professor Umberto Baldini, head of 
the great industrial firm of Monti- 
catini. The Society’s objective is active 
promotion of knowledge about public 
relations among businessmen, govern- 
ment officials and the press. Judging 
by the amount of material it is sending 
out, I would suppose the Society is 
making an impact. But there still is a 
long way to go. As yet, apparently not 
too many Italian industrialists are fully 
convinced that it will be necessary to 
get much closer to employees and the 
people if Communism is to be opposed 
successfully. 


Italian press practices changing 


Many Italian newspapers have had 
a long-standing practice of refusing to 
use the names of companies except 
for a consideration. The Secretary 
General of the Society, Dr. Guido de 
Rossi del Lion Nero, has been engaged 
in a major project of persuading the 
press to stamp out this procedure. He 
told me that he has been successful in 
this. 

Since my return, I frequently am 
asked what type of people are being 
attracted to public relations in Eu- 
rope. 

My answer is that I was happily 
surprised by the calibre and stature of 
individuals who are entering the pro- 
fession in their respective countries. 

Both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, many of the practitioners un- 
questionably are high level men. They 
often are well-informed students of 
business, of economics and of public 
affairs. 

For example, Dr. Carl Hundhausen, 


who directs the forward-looking and 
wholly modern public relations for the 
great Krupp works in Essen (Ger- 
many), is part of the firm’s manage- 
ment. In my discussions with him, | 
soon became aware that he had a sure 


Mr. Hill 


grasp of both the philosophy and the 
practice of public relations. 

He is regarded by many as the 
leader of the profession in Germany; 
as such, he is doing his best through 
his books and in other ways to foster 
better understanding and acceptance 
of public relations among German 
businessmen. 

Dr. Manfred Zapp, who practices 
in Dusseldorf, is a member of an im- 
portant industrial family in that city, 
and is eminent in Germany as an 
economist and publicist. 

One of the Americans now engaged 
in public relations in Europe is Geof- 
frey Parsons, who has just joined the 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., in a public re- 
lations capacity in Europe. For some 
years he was director of public rela- 
tions for NATO and, prior to that, he 
was editor of the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 

I know many other public relations 
men in Europe—officials of companies 
or independent counselors—and I am 
sure their average level of ability and 
general competence compares favor- 
ably with that of their corresponding 
numbers in America. 


How international public relations 
functions 


Another question often put to me 
is, how does an American firm such 
as ours operate in the international 
field? 
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The answer is that we serve clients 
in three ways: 

1. In Europe and in Australia, 
where we have subsidiary com- 
panies, the service to clients is sim- 
ilar to that provided by our parent 
company in the United States. We 
provide counsel on public relations 
problems to management, we make 
public relations surveys and develop 
plans and programs, we advise on 
employee and stockholder commu- 
nications, we handle press releases 
and arrange press conferences when 
warranted by events. 

Although the principles of public 
relations are identical in Europe 
and America, the practical applica- 
tion in all cases must take into ac- 
count local and national customs, 
traditions, attitudes and many other 
factors. 

2. We provide an all-round serv- 
ice to American companies operat- 
ing in European countries. This 
service may be provided by our sub- 
sidiary company alone or in coor- 
dination with our associated coun- 
seling firms located in five Euro- 
pean countries. This may involve the 
compilation of pertinent economic 
information, a program for build- 
ing good will, or any of the other 
facets of public relations. 
3. Through our international divi- 
sion in New York, we serve foreign 
clients who want public relations 
representation in the United States. 
Still another question asked is, do 
we employ Americans or nationals in 
staffing our operation abroad? 


Nationals generally employed 


For the most part, we employ na- 
tionals and give them a thorough in- 
doctrination in American public rela- 
tions methods. 

The reason for this is that it is 
easier to find a multi-lingual European 
who can become a good public rela- 
tions man than it would be to find a 
good American public relations man 
who is multi-lingual. In order to give 
acceptable public relations counsel to 
a German, French or Italian business 
executive, one needs to be at home in 
the language and the country. 

This does not change the fact that 
European managements are anxious 


Management’s quest for a broader stockholder base calls 
for the kind of help Barron’s is in top position to give you. 
Barron’s closes the “missing link” in your chain of com- 
munications by focusing the attention of financial experts on 
your company’s aims and accomplishments. 


Financial professionals rate Barron’s first* in readership 
and usefulness among financial publications. These are the 
men your future stockholders get their advice from. These 
are the men your present stockholders are doing business 
with. Your advertising in Barron’s gives you a broad market 
for securities to begin with — (78,187 subscribers, ABC at- 
tained circulation December 31).-Then, when you also take 
into account the tremendous influence this audience exerts . . . 
you easily see why so many companies find Barron’s gives 
them entry to the national investment market. 


Get to the Financial Community | : 
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* Ask for the latest readership 
study among Security Analysts 
and Investment Bankers! 
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to know more about American public 
relations procedures and techniques. 
They are alert to the progress of pub- 
lic relations activity in this country 
and, if there are any aspects of it 
which they are not using, they want to 
know about them and how to adapt 
them in practical application to their 
particular problems. Many industrial- 
ists told me this, in so many words. 

Such discussions brought home to 
me the fact that public relations as an 
activity, a profession and a concept 
has gone international. 

And how could it be otherwise in 


the world of today? It is a rapidly 
shrinking world. Today all the people 
on earth may know within moments 
what happens anywhere else—and to- 
morrow the jet age will complete the 
annihilation of distance. 

All this progress means that the 
peoples of the world are being drawn 
together more and more closely. Just 
possibly, the East and the West are 
going to destroy each other with the 
Hydrogen Bomb and the ICBM. But 
this outcome—despite all the threats 
—does not now seem imminent. 

Continued on the Following Page 
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Meanwhile business, at least in the 
free world, is expanding briskly into 
foreign fields. 

This gives rise to the need for in- 
ternational public relations because, 
wherever business goes today, public 
relations problems are sure to follow. 
These problems sometimes are star- 
tling and unexpected. 


How problems arise 


For example, a large oil company 
engaged in exploration in another 
Continent found itself confronted with 
an extremely difficult problem in pub- 
lic relations, when a premature report 
on the results of its explorations cre- 
ated wild public speculation in oil 
shares. It was necessary to take 
prompt measures to get sobering facts 
to the people. 

Another American company manu- 
facturing a popular food product was 
going strong in a Moslem country 
when a rumor was started that pig’s 
blood was an ingredient of the prod- 
uct. This did violence to the religion 
of the people. Sales dropped 95 per 
cent overnight. The company was per- 
mitted to take pictures of the king, the 
prime minister and other notables 
consuming the product—but it took 
months to overcome the effects of a 
ridiculous rumor. . 

The international expansion of 
trade is being expedited alike by the 
acceleration in communications and 
travel and by the steady rise of living 
standards, at least throughout the free 
world. For example, the registration 
of motor cars between 1947 and 1956 
increased more than 200 per cent in 
Europe, compared with an increase of 
72 per cent in America. Here, of 


course, the per capita registration of 
vehicles and general living standards 
still are far ahead of Europe’s. But the 
point is that rapid improvement is tak- 
ing place abroad. 

Despite such gains, however, there 
still are many gaps and barren spots 
in the social and economic structures 
of Europe. For instance, as I drove 
one evening from Milan to Lake 
Como, I saw farmers cutting wheat 
with a hand scythe and cradle—primi- 
tive tools not used in America for at 
least 100 years. 


Donkey carts still used 


In Florence early one morning, I 
saw a solid procession of nearly 200 
small donkey carts piled high with 
vegetables for the market. Interspersed 
here and there was a small truck or 
motorcycle, but for the most part 
there must have been no material 
change in the conveyance used by the 
Florentine truck farmers in 500 years 
or more. 

Yet by contrast, in various towns in 
Italy, I saw new apartment buildings 
going up—all with gleaming modern 
kitchens the equal of any in America. 

The longing for the things which 
add to human comfort, and subtract 
from human misery and burden, is 
contagious — and it is spreading 
around the world. Even a slight im- 
provement in the living standard of a 
sizable portion of the world’s rapidly 
increasing population would bring an 
increase in international trade. 

This undoubtedly will come if civ- 
ilization does not decide to commit 
suicide. And with it will come a better 
understanding among all the people 
touched by international trade. 


“America has been settled mainly by enterprising immigrants seeking eco- 
nomic opportunities and economic freedom. That this quest has been most 
powerful in determining the nature of our culture, historians acknowledge when 
they write economic interpretations of our politics, our literature, our philosophy, 
our religion. . . . We have been primarily a business people, and business has 
been most important in our lives. Abstracting colorful aspects of our culture, 
historians have interpreted them naively in terms of the ‘profit motive.’ In doing 
so they have ignored the most dramatic story in our history, the story of busi- 
ness enterprise itself, the story of its institutions and their impact upon American 


society.” 


Thomas C. Cochran and William Miller, THE AGE OF ENTERPRISE 


The Macmillan Company, 1949, p. 2 
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One of the greatest blights upon the 
world today is the lack of understand- 
ing among nations. American 
diplomacy is distrusted and misunder- 
stood in many parts of the world— 
partly due to Russian propaganda. 

American business suffers from this 
odium. This places upon American 
companies engaged in foreign trade 
an added responsibility to strive for 
acceptance and good will in foreign 
lands. 

To the extent that such efforts suc- 
ceed, they will help advance the cause 
of understanding between the people 
of our world and those of other coun- 
tries. In this way, American business 
at its level can and is playing an im- 
portant part in furthering the purposes 
of American diplomacy. 

By the same token public relations 
activities carried on in the United 
States by other countries are helping 
our people to a better understanding 
of foreign ideas and viewpoints. This 
is desired by these countries because 
of America’s position of strength in 
the free world. 

Thus, the contribution of interna- 
tional public relations goes much fur- 
ther than the commercial aspect. 

Everywhere, it seems, there is a 
mounting desire to find ways of im- 
proving understanding between em- 
ployees and employers, management 
and shareholders, the plant and the 
community, as well as between peo- 
ples across national borders. 

Expansion of this new profession is 
gradually taking place on every Con- 
tinent, in every country of the free 
world. In Australia, New Zealand, 
The Philippines, Japan and South 
Africa — to mention only a few — 
countries and companies are giving 
more thought to the power of public 
opinion and to the need for public re- 
lations. 

Public relations departments are 
being organized by industry and pub- 
lic relations counseling firms are being 
established. Admittedly, a measure of 
caution, as with anything raw and 
unfamiliar, persists in the minds of 
many business executives around the 
world toward public relations. Never- 
theless, real progress is apparent 
nearly everywhere and this is most 
pronounced in Europe. @ 
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Motion Pictures 
Versatile Tool 


By Victor J. Danilov 


@ The motion picture—already firm- 
ly established as an informational, ed- 
ucational, and entertainment medium 
—is fast becoming one of the prin- 
cipal tools in public relations pro- 
grams. 

Once regarded as a questionable 
luxury, the motion picture in recent 
years has become a necessity in many 
phases of public relations, particularly 
in the business and industrial world. 

There is no accurate tabulation on 
PR films, but there is every indication 
that they are accounting for an in- 
creasing number of the 7,000 or so 
non-theatrical motion pictures pro- 
duced annually. 

Non-theatrical films for years have 
been dominated by sales promotion 
and sales training pictures. This is 
still true, but the emphasis is shifting 
to the public relations area. 


PR films ‘‘inform’”’ 


Public relations films are being pro- 
duced primarily to “inform” consum- 
ers, employees, stockholders, students, 
and others, rather than to “sell” or 


e@ Some months ago, the JOURNAL 
published an article by Charles 
Gallagher about some theoretical 
aspects of the motion picture as a 
medium of communication. In the 
present article we return to the sub- 
ject, but from a different point of 
view. The author is Director of 
Public Information at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. @ 


“advertise.” In order to get the 
acceptance of the public, the “sell” 
usually is subordinated to a factual 
presentation of a company, industry, 
product, service or geographical area. 

To insure receptive audiences, the 
amount of promotion and advertising 
in these motion pictures sometimes 
is minimized to such an extent that 
the name of the sponsor appears only 
at the beginning and end of the film. 

A recent survey of 10,000 large 
and medium-sized companies revealed 
that approximately 8 per cent are uti- 
lizing motion pictures as a public re- 
lations tool. This is a fairly good per- 
centage when you consider that many 
of the companies do not have a pub- 
lic relations program. 

John Flory, advisor on non-theat- 
rical films for Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, estimates that more than 3,500 
companies and trade associations cur- 
rently are sponsoring one or more 
motion pictures, and many of these 
are public relations films. 

Speaking before the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture and Television Engineers 
national convention recently, he pre- 
dicted that over $236 million will be 
spent on non-theatrical films and other 
audio-visual services in 1957. 

Of this amount, according to Flory, 
business and industry is expected to 
pick up the tab for $156 million; gov- 
ernment, $31 million; education, $22 
million; religion, $13.9 million; civic, 
social welfare, and recreation, $7.5 
million, and medicine and _ health, 
$5.7 million. 

Exactly what portion of the ex- 
penditures will go toward public re- 


lations activities is anybody’s guess. 
But one thing is certain, the surface 
only has been scratched. The poten- 
tial is great, and more and more com- 
panies and organizations are attempt- 
ing to take advantage of it. 

More than 1 billion persons saw 
sponsored films in 1956, when you 
allow for the great numbers who saw 
several pictures, according to a Ward’s 
Automotive Report survey. 

The success of public relations films 
can be attributed largely to two fac- 
tors: 

1. The tremendous market for 

such films. 

2. Management’s willingness to 
put the interests of the audi- 
ence first. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers films committee, in its report, 
“The Dollars and Sense of Business 
Films,” estimated that there are more 
than | million groups—having 50 or 
more members—which meet regu- 
larly, and are either actual or poten- 
tial users of motion pictures as part 
of their programs. 

Figures also show that there are 
something like a half million 16mm 
projectors—one for every 336 people 
in the population—scattered across 
the nation. 

The magnitude of the potential mar- 
ket and the availability of projection 
equipment have had far-reaching ef- 
fects. For example, before World War 
II the average film sponsor often had 
to be prepared to furnish a projection 
machine and the services of an oper- 
ator to get his film shown. Such a 

Continued on the Following Page 
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A scene from “After the Harvest” 


procedure often ran between $17.50 
and $25 per engagement. Today, spon- 
sors of motion pictures usually budg- 
et $2.75 and one-way postage as the 
cost of securing and servicing a book- 
ing. 


Uses of sponsored films 


Three independent surveys con- 
ducted for the Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, a national film distribu- 
tion network, give some idea of the 
use of sponsored films (including 
those for public relations purposes). 

One study revealed that schools, 
colleges, and churches—only a small 
portion of the PR film market—have 
some 29 million screen hours for film 
showings during the year. 

Another survey disclosed that 98 
per cent of the high schools (4,226) 
answering a questionnaire utilize mo- 
tion pictures as classroom teaching 
aids, for general classroom informa- 
tion, in auditorium activities, and/or 
as part of club programs. The median 
number of films used per year came 
to 80. 

When asked what areas of the cur- 
riculum are best served by present 
free films, 58 per cent of the schools 
listed science, 45 per cent social sci- 
ences, 27 per cent home economics 
and 21 per cent business and indus- 
try. Curriculum areas inadequately 
served currently, according to the re- 
plies, are English (32 per cent), math- 
ematics (27 per cent) and commer- 
cial subjects (16 per cent). 
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The third survey dealt with the use 
of sponsored films as a sustaining fea- 
ture on television. Of the 232 stations 
participating, 98 per cent reported 
“some use” of sponsored motion pic- 
tures and 72 per cent reported use on 
a regular basis. 


Use of films on TV 


Average use of sponsored films on 
TV stations is 4.9 hours per week, 
with individual stations ranging from 
15 minutes to 30 hours per week. In 
using free films, 29 per cent of the 
stations indicated they prefer % hour 
films (timed from 13 to 14:30 min- 
utes), 24 per cent favor % hour 
films (timed from 27 to 28:30 min- 
utes) and 34 per cent prefer %4 or 
% hour films for sustaining use. 

The surveys showed that only one 
out of every six sponsored films is re- 
turned without showing on television. 
The stations gave the following rea- 
sons (in the order listed) for reject- 
ing sponsored motion pictures: 


1. Commercial content. 

2. Time pre-empted. 

3. Couldn’t use during booking 
period. 

4. Poor print quality. 

5. Time and length. 

6. Poor program material. 

7. Late arrival. 

8. Poor production quality. 

9. Print sent without request. 


The importance of putting the au- 
dience first in telling a story is illus- 


trated in the film, “The Right to Com- 
pete,” produced by the Association of 
American Railroads during the past 
year. 

The film—which depicts the im- 
portance of transportation in the econ- 
omy and emphasizes the railroads’ 
value and right to a better chance to 
compete with other modes of trans- 
portation — was produced primarily 
for television use. Prints also were 
made available, however, to individual 
railroads, state and regional railway 
organizations, railroad communities, 
civic clubs and other interested groups. 

‘Although it is not possible to de- 
termine the extent to which a subject 
of this kind succeeds, we are highly 
gratified by the film’s acceptance. It 
has been telecast nearly 600 times,” 
points out Albert R. Beatty, AAR as- 
sistant vice president. 


ANA study 


A study by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers several years ago 
revealed some rather interesting data 
concerning the production, distribu- 
tion, and use of advertising and pub- 
lic relations films. 

The survey covered 157 films spon- 
sored by 67 member companies. Some 
of the results follow: 

e 95 per cent of the motion pic- 
tures were produced in 16mm width, 
and only 5 per cent in the 35mm size. 

e 74 per cent of the films were in 
color, 22 per cent in black and white, 
and 4 per cent both in color and black 
and white. 

e 54 per cent ran from 20 to 30 
minutes in length, 35 per cent 20 min- 
utes or less, and 11 per cent 30 to 72 
minutes. The average was 26 minutes. 

e Production costs varied from 
$1,732 to $426,000, with a median 
of $25,800. The median cost per 
screen minute was $1,168. 

e Average over-all cost per film 
was $87,264. About 55 per cent of 
the budget was spent on production, 
26 per cent for release prints, and 19 
per cent for distribution. 

e Median number of prints was 
100, with the greatest number of prints 
for a single production totaling 2,263. 
Cost per release print averaged 
$136.84 for color and $48.47 for 
black and white. 
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@ Number of viewers per film 
varied all the way from 40,040 to 
21,852,465, with the median audience 
being 1,268,851. 

® Average cost per viewer was 4.6 
cents for 86.6 million spectators. Low- 
est cost for one film was .3 cents for 
21 million viewers. 

e 89 per cent were shown to 
schools and colleges, 81 per cent to 
service and other clubs, and 79 per 
cent to business and industrial groups. 

e 41 per cent of the films in the 
survey had been in circulation be- 
tween two and five years, 24 per cent 
between one and two years, 19 per 
cent less than one year, and 16 per 
cent between five and 16 years. 

Some of these figures now are out 
of date, but they give some idea of 
the production, distribution, and uti- 
lization costs and averages. 


Limited survey to 30 companies 


In gathering material for this ar- 
ticle, | made a limited survey of some 
30 companies and organizations se- 
lected at random from the 1957 PRSA 
Register. The results were encourag- 
ing. 


Mr. Danilov 


Of the 20 replies received, 15 indi- 
cated that motion pictures are used in 
their public relations programs. Six- 
teen respondents stated that PR films 
are worthwhile, two said they are 
sometimes, and two failed to answer 
the question. 

“We feel very definitely that pub- 
lic relations motion pictures are worth 
the time, effort, and money,” declared 
R. C. Skillman, director of public re- 
lations, Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, producer of the prize-win- 
ning “Production 5118,” a film stress- 


ing the necessity for good communi- 
cations between people in practical 
situations. 

“The positive proof of that is that 
management is enthusiastic about the 
results of our motion picture program 
and recently has approved another 
picture,” he added. 

Leo E. Brown, director of public 
relations, American Medical Associa- 
tion, said, “We find public relations 
films very effective in getting intan- 
gible ideas across to the general pub- 
lic.” 


Good public relations 


“Any picture which contributes to 
good design, good living, and the 
American Way of Life is good pub- 
lic relations,” pointed out Ralph L. 
Hoy, motion picture manager, Alu- 
minum Company of America. 

One of Alcoa’s films, “Unfinished 
Rainbows,” produced in 1941 to tell 
the story of aluminum, has become a 
classic in the PR motion picture field. 
More than 40.5 million persons have 
seen the film, and it is still going strong. 

The number of films produced by 
companies and organizations partici- 
pating in the survey ranged from one 
to “hundreds.” About half of those 
using PR films have started to do so 
since 1950. 

Of the 15 surveyed groups utilizing 
motion pictures, nine have special 
funds appropriated for each film after 
the idea is approved and six have a 
regular motion picture budget. The 
latter, in most cases, are companies 
which produce films periodically. 

On production, two companies do 
their own, six have their films pro- 
duced on the outside, and seven utilize 
both methods in varying degrees. In 
distributing the films, three handle 
their own, six work through distribu- 
tion agencies, and six use both sys- 
tems. 

Among the companies and organi- 
zations surveyed, the Ford Motor 
Company has been producing motion 
pictures for the longest continuous 
period—since 1911. Some of the early 
releases included weekly news films 
and educational short subjects distrib- 
uted as a public service to commer- 
cial theaters. 

Continued on the Following Page 


the P. R. man 
who went fishing 


Not too long ago, chap we 
know (p.r. executive) went 
fishing. Stayed at famous 
resort hotel. Noticed group 
of men off in lobby corner. 
Investigated. They were 
reading the business and 
financial news as it came over 
the Dow-Jones news service. 
Much impressed with strong 
appeal news had for hotel 
guests. Thought to himself: 
Nothing more interesting 
than news. Why not install 
Dow-Jones news service in 
our p.r. department? Feed 
useful news items to other 
men in organization. Use it 
to spot public relations op- 
portunities. 


After vacation, returned to 
city. Checked Dow-Jones. 
Learned idea was even bet- 
ter than first thought. Sur- 
prised at low cost. Had serv- 
ice installed. Worked out 
great. Colleagues think this 
guy really on his toes. 


Moral: Pays to go fishing 
... especially to catch idea 
that benefits you and your 
management. For instance, 
like Dow-Jones. Prompt in- ; 


formation available. Call 
sales office. Now. 


News to profit by. 
DOW-JONES 


NEWS 
SERVICE 


44 Broad St. 808 Young St. 
New York 4 Dallas 2 
1540 Market St. 711 W. Monroe St. 
San Francisco 19 Chicago 6 
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Today, Ford issues three or four 
new titles every year, with about half 
being produced internally and the 
others by commercial producers. The 
average production cost is about 
$30,000, according to Robert O. 
Dunn, manager of Ford’s motion pic- 
ture department. 

All of Ford’s public relations films 
are distributed through the company’s 
three film libraries, located in Dear- 
born, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and 
New York City. 


Three categories of films 


The General Motors Corporation 
also has an elaborate motion pic- 
ture system as part of its public re- 
lations program. The films, in general, 
fall into three categories: educational, 
newsreel and special events. 

The GM film library currently has 
more than 8,000 prints of some 60 


subjects, which were viewed by ap- 


proximately 16 million persons last 
year. The main library is in Detroit, 
with branches on the East and West 
Coasts. National distributing agencies 


also are employed for certain types 
of films. 

All General Motors PR films are 
produced by independent professional 
firms. Generally speaking, there is no 
fixed motion picture budget, other 
than a nominal budget for newsreels. 

“Each full-fledged picture idea must 
first be sold to management on its 
own individual merits in order to se- 
cure funds for its productions,” ex- 
plained J. R. Worthington of GM’s 
public relations staff. 

He pointed out that the entire pub- 
lic relations program “is geared to a 
continuous day-in-day-out effort rath- 
er than sporadic blatant bursts of pub- 
licity,” and that “the dramatic impact 
of motion pictures has contributed im- 
measurably to the high regard held 
for General Motors by the American 
public.” 


Long-range planning required 


The long-range planning that must 
go into a major public relations film 
program is illustrated by the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany’s science series, introduced on 
purchased television time during the 
last year. 

The series had its inception back 
in 1951—five years before the first 
program was presented on television 
and eight years before the series is 
completed. AT&T visualized the se- 
ries as a public service, promoting a 
better understanding of science and 
stimulating more youngsters to em- 
bark on careers in science. 

An estimated television audience of 
23,963,000 saw “Our Mr. Sun,” the 
first program in the series, and 
36,473,000 viewed “Hemo the Mag- 
nificent,” the second televised pro- 
gram. But this was only the beginning. 
Another 5 million are expected to see 
Mr. Sun through local film showings 
in 1957, while another 3.5 million 
gaze at Hemo in non-theatrical book- 
ings. And the Bell System estimates 
the films will not be outdated for at 
least five years! 

The reception has been so gratify- 
ing that AT&T has six more films 


Continued on Page 25 


From the prize-winning film, “Production 5118” 
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Learning Public Relations: 
Student's-Eye View 


By John P. Rodgers, Jr. 


@ It is no secret that the great major- 
ity of public relations practitioners to- 
day did not receive their training in a 
college or university public relations 
course. No doubt this has caused 
some of them to wonder: what 
prompts a student to enroll in college 
public relations courses? What assur- 
ance does he have that he will thus 
be equipped for public relations work? 
How does he know that he will even 
like this type of business? 

As a public relations student at 
Boston University, I would like to 
give my own answers to these ques- 
tions. 


‘*Scope’”’ of public relations 


In the first place, I am seeking a 
public relations career because of the 
“scope” of public relations. It’s a field 
in which an individual can make a 
dynamic contribution to our social 
and economic life. It’s a challenging 
field; a field in which a person’s secu- 
rity depends on the ability to produce 
rather than the “security through sen- 
iority” found in many other occupa- 
tions. It’s a field requiring creative 
imagination and versatility rather than 
inflexible rules and monotonous rou- 
tine. When packaged all together, it 
adds up to public relations providing 
an opportunity for individual initia- 
tive, and, at the same time, a chance 
to perform a service of value to every- 
one. 

This idea was expressed by John J. 
Ducas, executive vice-president of a 


New York public relations firm, in an 
address last Spring to the public rela- 
tions students of Boston University. 
He said: “I think that all of you who 
are interested in public relations as a 
career will discover that the public re- 
lations function is both too funda- 
mental and contains too many of what 
the designers of the UNIVACS call 
‘variables’ ever to be automated. In 
preparing yourself for a public rela- 
tions career you are therefore enlist- 
ing in the non-robot battalions.” He 
then went on to say, “We believe that 
the total integration of the public re- 
lations function with all management 
functions is an exciting, constructive 
thing.” 


Making a choice 


When I first became public rela- 
tions conscious—which was before I 
enrolled in Boston University — I 
found that there were several ways in 
which I could enter the field of public 
relations: 

(1) Nothing would have prevented 
me from having stationery printed with 
“public relations” appearing on the 
letterheads, buying space in the yellow 
pages of the telephone directory (un- 
der PUBLIC RELATIONS) and then 
painting a sign on an office door an- 
nouncing my services as a public re- 
lations practitioner. 

(2) Another, and a better method, 
would have been for me to specialize 
in one particular facet of a business 
(e.g., marketing, finance, journalism, 
advertising or business management). 
This, of course, would seem to be a 


very acceptable way of preparing for 
a public relations career, since many 
of the public relations people in the 
field today have followed this ap- 
proach. However, I was unable to 
isolate any one phase of business as 
providing a better preparation for a 
public relations career than the others. 
(3) This left me with. the decision 
of (a) either working in a public rela- 
tions office, or (b) studying public re- 
lations in college. Being untrained, as 
far as public relations practices were 
concerned, there was no opportunity 
for employment in a public relations 
office. Therefore, the ethical and most 
logical step was for me to “major” in 
public relations in college and to select 
subjects which would also give me a 
well-rounded knowledge of business 
organization. 


Decision proved rewarding 


My decision to enroll in the School 
of Public Relations and Communica- 
tions has proved more rewarding for 
me than I could have possibly fore- 
seen. For in addition to receiving 
training in the tools, media and social 
sciences of public relations practice, I 
have been able to meet and listen to 
successful public relations executives, 
to have access to the largest public 
relations library in the country, and, 
as a direct result of being a public re- 
lations student, to secure summer em- 
ployment in a public relations firm. 

The guest speakers have provided 
an integral part of my student train- 
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ing. The diversity of views and prac- 
tices they present in their addresses 
has helped me to formulate a broader 
concept of public relations. 

I found the public relations library 
to contain a storehouse of reference 
material. It is shelved with books dat- 
ing from the “muckraking” era of the 
1900's, up to and including the latest 
techniques of public relations, opinion 
analysis, social psychology and com- 
munications. This enables me not only 
to follow the historical progress of 
public relations, but to keep abreast 
of modern public relations trends as 
well. 
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During the summer months I had 
the opportunity of working in a public 
relations firm. This gave me a chance 
to correlate my training with practical, 
on-the-job experience. I was indeed 
fortunate in finding a practitioner who 
was willing to take on additional help 
and added expenses so that I might 
become better equipped for a career 
in public relations. 

Another part of my training which 
gives added dimension to my prepara- 
tion for a career is that of Public Re- 
lations Field Studies. Six credit hours 
of my senior year are spent in an ac- 
tual business, industrial, community 
service or philanthropic organization. 
I am allowed to select the type of en- 
terprise in which I have the greatest 
interest and then request permission 
from one of the firms in that partic- 
ular field to study its operation. 

After surveying its fiscal as well as 
management policies, I then must 


4 make an analysis from the informa- 


tion obtained and present a compre- 
hensive report of my findings and 
recommendations to the professor in 
charge of the studies. This report is 
then used to grade my thoroughness 
in carrying Out the study. 

A copy of the report is also sent, 
as a matter of courtesy, to the man- 
agement of the firm that was surveyed. 
The occasion has arisen when the 
management, impressed by the report, 
has offered the student who conducted 
the study a position with the com- 
pany after graduation. 


Advantage in studying 
public relations 


Perhaps the most important ad- 
vantage in studying public relations in 
college is that of learning to integrate 
the social sciences with the mechanics 
of public relations practice. 

I doubt if many public relations 
people would deny that a social psy- 
chologist is possessed with the essen- 
tial qualifications necessary to make 
him a public relations consultant. He 
knows, or he knows how to find out, 
why people like some things and dis- 
like others, what makes a public react 
one way to one thing and another way 
to something else. His conclusion on 
the “social stimulus situation” is more 
than just an alliterative expression. 


ah 


Mr. Redgers 


A good journalist often becomes a 
good public relations practitioner as a 
result of his writing skills. He knows 
the techniques that will cause a pub- 
lication to accept his work. And, he is 
able to write a feature article just as 
capably as he can turn out a pamphlet 
or brochure. 

By the same token, a person well 
versed in the mechanics of the com- 
munications arts would be a valuable 
compliment to a public relations office. 
His knowledge of the technical aspects 
of audio-visuals makes it possible for 
him to produce a first-rate film or re- 
cording. 

But no one expects a social psy- 
chologist to be able to “shoot” a mo- 
tion picture or to make the physical 
layout of a booklet. He is trained in 
the social sciences and not in the 
mechanics. And anyone who believes 
that a journalist or a specialist in com- 
munications is qualified to conduct 
motivational research is confusing the 
sciences with the mechanics. There- 
fore, what is needed, and what the 
curriculum in public relations strives 
to provide, is the incorporation of the 
social sciences with the mechanics and 


® JOHN P. RODGERS, JR., is a senior 
at Boston University’s School of 
Public Relations and Communica- 
tions. He is vice-president of Tau 
Mu Epsilon, National Honorary 
Public Relations Fraternity. Before 
transferring to Boston University, 
he studied Marketing in the Eve- 
ning Division of the University of 
Baltimore.While in Baltimore, Mr. 
Rodgers was employed by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Company. 
Here, as a student, he tells of his 
own views in his own way. ® 
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techniques of good public relations 
practices. 

This training consists of a concen- 
trated background in psychology and 
related sciences. In fact, by the time I 
graduate I will have had over 20 
credit hours in the social sciences. 
This, of course, hardly qualifies me to 
conduct motivational research either. 
But at least I will have a firm enough 
knowledge to enable me to approach 
such a public relations task more than 
superficially. 


to do it’’ training 


Coupled with my training in the 
sciences, are the courses I’m receiving 
in journalism and the communications 
arts. This is the “how to do it” part 
of my training, encompassing all of 
the tools and techniques used in mass 
communication. 

The journalism classes include the 
writing and editing of press releases, 
feature articles, profiles and business 
letters. Great stress is placed on con- 
tent analysis—writing the right piece 
in the right style to comply with the 
right publication’s format. 

In the communication arts subjects, 
I’m taught the value of each audio- 
visual to a successful public relations 
program together with the factors 
which will aid in giving it the greatest 
distribution. In some instances, like 
pamphlets and brochures, I learn the 
actual mechanics of how to assemble 
the material in a manner that will 
bring it a more receptive response. In 
the larger and more technical fields, 
such as motion picture production, the 
emphasis is placed on my knowing the 
procedure to be followed so that no 
misunderstanding will exist between 
me and the specialist who is actually 
doing the job. 


In retrospect 


It would be difficult for me, as a 
student in public relations, to be ig- 
norant of the prevailing controversy 
over whether public relations can or 
cannot be taught in schools. Because 
of my own status at the present time, 
and because I might tend to be some- 
what biased on the subject, I prefer 
to let time resolve the debate. 


Continued on Page 24 
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Notes from Canada 


By Leonard L. Knott 


@ The swift growth of public relations 
in Canada since the war, its wide- 
spread acceptance by industrial man- 
agement, government and private and 
public institutions and the overnight 
organization of a professional society 
for public relations people have cre- 
ated many problems. The chief prob- 
lem is the need for establishment of 
some basic set of standards which can 
be applied to all those seeking the 
right to call themselves public rela- 
tions practitioners. 

This problem transcends all others. 
Officers of the Society realize that the 
membership includes many people 
who, no matter what their stated duties 
may be, are not in any true sense qual- 
ified public relations practitioners and 
never will be. Frequent communica- 
tion with professional society officers 
in the United States and in Great Brit- 
ain have led Canadians to the belief 
that this situation also exists in these 
two countries. 


Here by accident 


The reason is simple. Ninety-nine 
per cent of us who are in public rela- 
tions today are here by accident. We 
drifted into it, or fought our way into 
it from newspapers, radio, magazines, 
sales or advertising departments. We 
did not deliberately train for a career 
in public relations; in fact, most of us 


e@ LEONARD L. KNOTT, past presi- 
dent of the Canadian Public Rela- 
tions Society, is president of Edi- 
torial Associates Limited, Montreal 
public relations firm founded in 
1936, and president of Inside Can- 
ada Public Relations Limited, a 
network of affiliated counselling 
firms with offices across Canada. ® 


had never heard of it until we found 
ourselves a part of it. 

In Canada, the great splurge came 
immediately after the war. Literally 
hundreds of “PRO’s” in the armed 
services, drafted in most cases from 
newspapers or radio, came back to 
civilian life seeking public relations 
jobs. Many of them found the jobs 


Mr. Knott 


they were looking for, and a high per- 
centage of them are still there. 

These are the people, together with 
a few old-timers who were experiment- 
ing with public relations before the 
war, who form the membership of the 
Canadian Public Relations Society. 
They now number altogether about 
500 people from coast to coast. They 
were admitted to membership simply 
on the strength of their own state- 
ments, more or less confirmed by their 
fellows, that they spend full-time in 
public relations work. 


Set of standards sought 


If admission had not been that easy, 
there would be no society today. It 
was necessary to start with a nucleus. 
But now the serious members who are 
truly concerned about the advance- 
ment of public relations in Canada 
are seeking to establish some set of 


—— 
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standards which may be applied in the 
future so that public relations may 
have a recognizable, professional base. 
Growth of the Society is no longer as 
important as stabilization of the pro- 
fession. 

So far, these efforts have produced 
very largely negative results. It is gen- 
erally agreed, for instance, that Schools 
of Public Relations do not constitute 
an acceptable prerequisite for Society 
membership. Most employers of pub- 
lic relations people prefer a liberal 
arts background to a training in either 
public relations or journalism. 

It is also generally agreed that time 
served on a newspaper or other me- 
dium cannot be considered sufficient 
qualification for a career in public re- 
lations. Some of the best people in the 
Society have never worked for any of 
the media. 


Research foundation 


The Society is experimenting with 
extra-mural courses for its own jun- 
ior members, is conferring with uni- 
versity authorities and with the mem- 
bers of other professions. It has 
established a small research founda- 
tion which may use the funds sub- 
scribed to seek an answer to the 
problems plaguing the Society officers. 
It is studying the possibility of a pub- 
lic relations institute, admission to 
which would be by examination and 
membership in which would entitle an 
individual to the use of the letters 
FPRI (Fellow of the Public Relations 
Institute) after his name. 

Continued industrial expansion in 
Canada is being accompanied by rec- 
ord growth in public relations and 
this growth is giving impetus to the 
Society’s efforts to solve its standards 
problem. As much as possible, mem- 
bership restrictions are being tight- 
ened but it is recognized by all those 
concerned that without some practical 
standards by which acceptability may 
be measured, a Public Relations So- 
ciety cannot serve its most important 
function, regulation and control of 
professional conduct. @ 
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Student's View 


Continued from Page 21 


However, Boston University’s 
School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications, now celebrating its tenth 
anniversary, receives visitors and let- 
ters from all over the world requesting 
information about the teaching of 
public relations. The School has 
moved into a new building in order to 
carry on its progress in public rela- 
tions courses. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
the prime examples that foreign public 
relations practitioners give in report- 
ing the progress of public relations in 
their country is the establishment of 
public relations schools and courses. 

It should be realized that public 
relations schooling means more than 
just learning to use the mechanics and 
sciences of the practice. It also means 
learning to excute those practices in 
an ethical manner as well. This, I be- 
lieve, is an area in which the college 
and university public relations stu- 
dents will inevitably make a great con- 
tribution towards the universal accept- 
ance of public relations as a 
profession. 


Prospective practitioner 


As a prospective public relations 
practitioner, it has been made clear 
to me that I should be willing to sever 
my relations with a company or client 
rather than to accept standards which 
are contrary to the ethical conduct of 
good public relations practices. This 
is no altruistic belief. It is sound 
judgement. For if I were to represent 
a client who was unworthy of public 
acceptance, not only would the pro- 
gram end in failure, but my respect 
and ability as a public relations practi- 
tioner would also be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

My summer experiences in a public 
relations firm have made me aware 
that my scholastic training is a start in 
the right direction. How much farther 
I go in that direction will depend on 
my ability to keep learning. @ 
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Motion Pictures 


Continued from Page 18 


planned in the series, with telecasts 
stretching into 1959. Each film is cost- 
ing about a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, but the Bell System feels it’s 
worth it. 

Public relations films are utilized in 
many ways—some of which are not 
as obvious as the schools, churches, 
clubs, etc. 

For example, the U.S. Information 
Agency last year translated and dis- 
tributed 44 motion pictures originally 
made by American companies for use 
in this country. 

In addition, the agency produced 
foreign language documentary films in 
41 countries in 1956, nearly double 
the total for the prior year. Included 
among the films were several telling 
the story of the Hungarian people’s 


revolt. One film was translated into 
27 languages and distributed in 81 
countries. 


Another outlet for PR motion pic- 
tures is the film library operated by 
the Bureau of Mines. The bureau li- 
brary, which has more than 6,400 
prints of 61 film subjects, is always in 
need of new motion pictures designed 
to acquaint Americans with their min- 
eral heritage and to encourage con- 
servation and effective utilization of 
mineral commodities. 

More than 14 million persons at 
226,851 group showings and 2812 
million television viewers saw films ob- 
tained through the bureau in 1956. 

Some of the more popular “state 
resources” and “mineral commodity” 
films were three films on California, 
Washington and Oregon and their nat- 
ural resources by the Richfield Oil 
Corporation, and films on copper by 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, sulphur 
by Texas Sulphur Company, steel by 
Inland Steel Company, gasoline by 
Standard Oil of Indiana, and oil by 
Sinclair Refining Company. 


For the prospective buyer of films, 
Business Screen magazine’s annual 
Production Review issue lists some 
215 commercial producers of non- 
theatrical motion pictures in the 
United States, 17 in Canada and 30 in 
15 other countries. 

And Flory of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany estimates that there are more 
than 3,600 different 16mm film libra- 
ries across the country that are set up 
to distribute a variety of motion pic- 
tures. 

If your company or organization 
does not have one or more PR films, 
therefore, it is not because of a lack 
of production or distribution facilities. 

More likely, it’s simply because the 
funds are not available or you have 
not sold the idea to management. @ 
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Books 
In Review 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY, by 
George Soule and Vincent P. Carosso. 
The Dryden Press, New York, 1957, $6. 


Reviewed by Dr. Joe B. Frantz 


e@ The two most common charges against 
“academics” who write books are that 
their products are stodgy, which is sin 
enough, and that the authors write in a 
vacuum, as if nothing worthwhile exists 
beyond the particular little warren they 
are building. 

But here two academics have at- 
tempted to illumine the American econ- 
omy without sacrificing readability and 
with an alert eye always on the interplay 
of side factors that fed that economy 
through its several generations. 

The tip-off appears in this prefatory 
sentence: “The task of the writer of his- 
tory is something like that of the com- 
poser of a fugue, who, after announcing 
his themes, develops them and weaves 
them into a single polyphonic structure.” 

Some of the themes are traditional and 
easily discernible—the original predomi- 
nance of agriculture, the almost inex- 
orable shift to an industrial and urban 
economy, the impact of a surging trans- 
portation industry, the accelerative effects 
of the several wars, and so on. 

But other themes are merely inti- 
mated, to be perceived only by the 
thoughtful reader in quest of particular 
understandings. Half the book is con- 
cerned with developments since 1914— 
that current half century for which we 
are still struggling to develop a working 
vocabulary. 

Explaining the role of the United 
States in a world of money, of govern- 
ment and business, of government versus 
business, of burgeoning technology and 
of world politics is no automatic task; yet, 
the authors have managed to hack 
through their “embarrassment of episodic 
riches” and emerge with a clear-cut pic- 
ture. 

Aside from its general worth as a ref- 
erence work on economic and historical 
developments on these shores, the book 
has worth to any public relations prac- 
titioner who in the midst of preparing a 
speech or article needs a dependable his- 
torical analogy. @ 
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Corporate Look 


Continued from Page 6 


rate look is in the product. Advertis- 
ing, promotion and publicity, however, 
support it at every turn of the eye, so 
that the end result is indeed a unique 
personality. 

For every IBM, Cadillac or Consoli- 
dated Edison, we could name a hun- 
dred corporations, big and little, who 
are wrestling with this problem of a 
corporate look. 

In the words of the Wall Street 
Journal, “Today’s query for corpora- 
tion presidents (is): Does your com- 
pany have visual identity? Do your 
buildings, your letterheads, your office 
decorations, your reports to the stock- 
holders, your trademarks, your ads 
and your products picture you and 
only you in the public eye? If they 
don’t you may be at a competitive dis- 
advantage.” 


Two basic forces 


We see two basic forces at work. 
First and most obvious is the recogni- 
tion—somewhat belated, we believe— 
of the impact of the picture, the visual 
object, upon the human mind. Psy- 
chologists have been telling us for a 
long time that most of the impressions 
received and retained by the mind en- 
ter via the eye. In an age when we 
think. TV dominates all other forms of 
communication, industry can no longer 
neglect the visual aspect of its corpo- 
rate public relations. 

There is also the matter of chang- 
ing public attitude toward corpora- 
tions. The U. S. corporation has pre- 
sented many faces to the citizenry 
throughout its history. In its earliest 
days it was friendly, individual, re- 
gional. Then it became national, aggres- 
sive, and above all individual, domi- 
nated by great entrepreneurs. By 
World War I, a de-personalization 
process had set in that is still continu- 
ing. But while the corporation today 
is physically removed from its cus- 
tomers, it is no longer always viewed 
as inimical. The hostile attitude to- 
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ward it, so typical of the thirties, has 
somewhat disappeared. 

The communications problem for 
the modern corporation, then, is partly. 
keyed to the problem of bringing its 
corporate face to life, not alone with 
waging battles against unfriendly crit- 
ics and hostile concepts. Hence the 
new importance of the corporate look 
—the means by which the corporation 
visually shapes itself and its products, 
giving them an original and compell- 
ing form which identifies and estab- 
lishes the individual corporate char- 
acter in the public mind. 


We do not mean, of course, to sug- 
gest that the “total” corporate per- 
sonality is gained visually. But we do 
maintain that the visual achievement 
of corporate identity through design 
is an essential part of good public re- 
lations. @ 


Faculty of Doubting 


“The faculty of doubting is rare 
among men. A few choice spirits carry 
the germs of it in them, but these do 
not develop without training.” 


—Anatole France 
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Letters to The Editor 


To the Editor: 


If the editorial in a recent issue—“More 
Brickbats, Please”—is an invitation, I'll be 
glad to oblige. 

To begin with, let me say that I com- 
pletely agree with you—Public Relations is 
not of itself a “bad thing.” In fact, usually 
those who criticize it the most are often in 
great need of it. P. R. has a useful role to 
play — it’s unfortunate that it sometimes 
does not get a chance to play it. 

For instance (to start tossing a few brick- 
bats if I may) I’ve got a continual mad on 
against those public relations people who 
send out incomplete releases—and in the 
business news field there are too many of 
this kind. Far too many P.R. or Ad agencies 
send out a release bearing their full name 
and address but neglect to give the same de- 
tails about the plant or company they are 
trying to publicize. In our field (international 
trade) we receive many releases which only 
give half the story. To cite an example, we 
may receive a release concerning an unusual 
shipment abroad—no mention of the special 
transportation problems which may be en- 
countered or comment on how they’ll be 
solved. No words on how the item will be 
unloaded or will reach final destination 
overseas—all good news items which would 
certainly help get a story published. 

Then there are those P.R. men who seem 
content to spend half their time sleeping 
(what else can they be doing?—you hear 
from them so infrequently). You'll receive 
a release when a new plant opens abroad, 
and that’s all, never another word. No prog- 
ress report on it. No follow up story on its 
effect on the local economy. 

How about the P.R. practitioner who 
never takes the trouble to find out why he 
never gets a line published in a given paper? 
Could be he’s never even tried to find out 
whether or not the stuff he’s sending is ap- 
propriate (such as the waste paper baskets 
full of new product releases we receive, but 
never use). 

In general, I feel that far too many public 
relations experts have come out of the 
glamour side of journalism—society pages, 
police news, sports, etc., and have too little 
knowledge or understanding of business to 
do the job on business news they should. 

Now before anyone gets the idea that I’m 
looking for the public relations men to do 
my job for me, let it be said that I’m a firm 
believer in a publication doing a great deal 
of original reporting and story developing, 
but a good public relations job can be very 
helpful to an editor and, I should think, 
make the P.R. person feel he’s earning his 
wages. 

P. F. Greene 
Editor, Exporters’ Digest 
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RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
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DEADLINE: 25th of month preceding 
publication date. 


Help Wanted 


AGENT-MANAGER wanted for well 
known artist-designer—ceramics, toys, chil- 
dren’s books, plastics, etc. Holds Patent 
proved lucrative. Over million sales in just 
one application. Great potential. Percentage. 
Must have record of results and references. 
BOX BV-12. 


Free Lance 


FREE-LANCE WRITER seeks ideas for ex- 
clusive articles, personality sketches, indus- 
trial features, for consumer, trade pubs., 
house organs. No charge to client; no media 
problem. Send suggestions, outlines or illus- 
trative material to BOX WJ-12. 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
Presently responsible for community rela- 
tions program and over 20 employee pub- 
lications, as part of p.r. program for multi- 
plant organization. Assistant to one of coun- 
try’s leading p.r. directors for past 6 years. 
Age: 36; Bachelors’ degree journalism, 
Masters’ education. Will relocate. Prefer 
South, particularly Florida. BOX SC-12. 


COMMUNICATIONS SPECIALIST 


Strong on house magazines, posters, ads, re- 
leases, speeches. Community relations ex- 
perience multi-plant corporations. Age 31, 
married, veteran. Salary $8,500. BOX BE- 
12. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


or publication position desired. Over twenty 
years experience in public and military rela- 
tions, writing and editing technical publica- 
tions. Resume on request. BOX RS-12. 


MEDIA CONTACT-PUBLIC RELATIONS 
College graduate, 6 months media contact 
experience. Prefer greater New York City 
area. $5,200 minimum. BOX SA-12. 


PUBLICIST, 36, practical & imaginative, 
experienced in writing & placing for N. Y. 
media but will relocate. Aislines publicity 
4 yrs; indus. & instit. 2 yrs; editorial 3% 
yrs. Michigan grad, single. BOX AJ-12. 
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A welder 


caused us to caucus 


The note from an employee suggestion 
box read ““How come a company like this 
hasn’t got the U.S. Savings Bond Pay- 
roll Savings Plan’’. It was signed by a 
welder in the fabricating department. 


Since we actually do have Payroll Sav- 
ings this told us two things: (1) Probably 
more employees than we imagined wanted 
the advantage of buying U. S. Bonds 
automatically through Payroll Savings. 
(2) We had grown lax in bringing our 
Plan to their attention. 


But what to do? The solution was 
simplicity itself. 


We called in our State Savings Bonds 
Director. He provided all the promotional 
materials needed to arouse interest in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Then he helped to 
conduct a personal canvass and place an 
application blank in everyone’s hands. 


The results were amazing. Employee 
participation shot up to a percentage that 
we could take pride in. There was no 
“hard selling”’, nor was work interrupted. 
Our people wanted the security U.S. 
Savings Bonds offer them. 


Today there are more Payroll savers 
than ever before in peacetime. Your State 
Director will be happy to help you install 
a Payroll Savings Plan or build enroll- 
ment in one already existing. Look him 
up in the phone book or write: Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 
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